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ABSTRACT 



The attitudes of secondary level teachers toward incorporating 
the teaching of reading skills with content were assessed. Two 
groups of teachers were contacted: (1) those who have the ser- 
vices of a reading consultant, and (2) those who do not have such 
assistance. The assessment was accomplished by means of an attitu- 
dinal inventory . 

The results of the study indicated that teachers from both 
groups see the necessity of incorporating the teaching of reading 
skills in their classes, but generally, content area teachers feel 
inadequate to incorporate reading skills without aid. The reading 
consultant's role is to aid the teacher in seeing what can be done 
and then assisting and encouraging the teacher to accoa^plish that 
end. 
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An Assessment of the Attitudes of 
Secondary Level Teachers Toward Incorporating 
Reading Skills With Content 



Tlie rcspons.Jhility for the teaching of reading has traditionally 
been placed on tlie eloraentary teacher. It has been assumed that the 
ability to read v/as mastered by the end of sixth grade. Operating 
under this acsurjpLioa the more sophisticated reading skills (beyond 
decoding) may liave been incorporated in the well defined "reading-; 
group" of the upper elcinenlary level. The concern for the poor 
reader, or the below grade level reader, seldom was voiced in the 
secondary schools. Secondary teachers as a whole roiaained relrti^^ely 
unconcc'/ned with the. reading proceijs. 

In recent years, however, increased emphasis has been placed cm 
the irore sophisticated reading skills, those skills necessary for the 
underst.-ir. ling of content area i?aterials. Reading is beginning to be 
considered a piocess - "a thinking proc'ef;s that differs with the sub- 
ject mnuter being studied" (Hragstad, 1971). As a '^thinking process" 
the toriching of reading has been introduced into seme schools with the 
help of a reading coasultrmt. In other schools an occasional in- 
scrvico leading sc?'.sion ha,i b^en presented for the faculty. Research 
reporlf., when thry Vnvo been prepared, liave indicated varying amounts 
of success for sulIi courses (Herber, 1070; Marani E< Tiwis, 1970; 
Steed i KaLrein, 1970: Swith & Hragstad & Hesse ♦ 19 70). 

Prore*;sjoii:} i r^a.ling people reco<MU/.(; the iiDportance of viewing 
reading at the secondary level as a thinking process. They see tJiP 
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necessity of adapt ing rates of rendin};, of rsading for purpose, of 
learning to read critically at one's own level. Several basic qiuis- 
tions, however, still remain; What are the secondary level teachers* 
views of reading a.«? a thinking process? Are the secondary level 
teachers convinced reading is indeed a "thinking process"? Do they 
see a need for continuing reading instruction at the secondary level? 
Do they feel that they, themselves, have a responsibility for giving 
such instruction? 



Purpose 

The purpose of this study was to assess the attitudes of content 
area teachers tov^-ard their role in developing reading skills at the 
secondary level. 

In Marcli, 1973, an attitudinal inventory was administered to two 
groups of content area teachers. Three fundamental questions formed 
the basis for the inventory: 

1) Do teachers who do not have the Services of a reading consultanL 
immediately available to them view the responsibility for the 
teaching of reading differently from those teachers who do have 
ready access to a reading consultant? 

2) If teachers recognize a need for the content area teacher to 
be involved with the teaching of reading, do they feel they 
need assistance? 

3) Has the active presence of a reading coni:ultant in any way 
changed the view.'; of social studies teachers toward the 
teaching of reading in the content area? 
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Review of the Literature 

An IDI:a report (Administrarors and teachers reactions, 1967) of 
a study sponsored by the Charles l\ Kettering Foundation indicated 
that teachers generally do recognize their responsibility for the 
teaching of reading*. Tlie IDliA study surveyed 637 individuc-^ls repre- 
senting school board meiabers, school <idministrators , teachers and 
parents from aJ 1 fifty slates plus Washington, D.C, The subjects were 
asked to respond to a series of questions to assess their rijactions 
to educational innovations. An analysis of the responses showed that: 
•'There is general agrecj^ont among al] major groups that added emphasis 
needs to be placed today on teaching students how to think, that is, 
how to concentrate, organize their work, analyze probler.s, think 
creatively, and think object i\^ely" (p. 7). A majority of parents an*-^ 
educators felt that the home and the school should share the responsi- 
bility for developing the ability to think creatively and objectively 
as well as the ability lo concentrate, org ize one's work and thoughts, 
and ana)yx2 a problem and work out solutions. Both parents and educators, 
however. vi*?wed the responsibility for the development of the ability to 
read with speed and understanding quite differently. Of the parents wlio 
rated this ability of prime importance in the educational system, 65% of 
tl:em felt that the sole responsibility for the development of reading 
skills belonged to the schools. Eighty-four percent of the educators who 
rated this skill as being essential felt that the schools alone are 
rcsponsxhle for developing reading skills. 

Olson (1967) conducted a study of 585 teachers representing seven 
different content areas. The teachers were asked to indicate on a twenty 
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Item checklist their classroom practices as concerned reading skij3 
development. Olson reported that the teachers indicated they were u?;in(; 
text nuiterials suited to the readinj^ 1-jvel of their ct idcnts. Mien asked 
to indicate how they knew the reading level of the text, the usual 
response was that the publiiilier had specified it. In ie:iponse to othc^r 
Items the teachers reported they were grouping for differentiated 
Instruction and that they know the special reading skills required for 
their content area. It should be notod» ho^^^cver, that the teacher:: in 
Olson's study were responding to a ch.^cklist. Had they been asked to 
state specific methods they used in their classroom, Olson's results 
may have been quite different. 

In a study conducted earlier Olson (3967) asked similar quer.tions 
conceiiiiug tiie suitability of textbook materials to students reaaini; 
levels and teacher activities in teaching the reading skills needed for 
the content area. He reported tlint female teachers were more positive 
that they aluo.st always i:sed textbook materials suited to tiiC rending 
level of their students thai, were male teachers. Female teachers also 
Indicated, with greater frequency than did male teachers, that they 
taught the reading skills needed for their content area. The principals, 
however, on both questions were not certain that cither aiale or fetralc 
teachers as a group were doing an adequate job. Although tlie results 
of this f.tudy are interera ing, again it should be noted that the survey- 
ing techniques used ixxy liave influenced the teacher's reactions. A 
cl**ecklisr with ready answers may produce very different results th.an a 
question demanding specific teaciicr statements. 
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Schleich (1971), after surveying the members of one school faculty, 
reported that a substantial number of teachers recognized the need for 
developing reading skills. These teachers felt, howcver> that either 
they did not have the time to develop such reading skills or that these 
skills should have been taught earlier. Some faculty members felt 
reading problems should be taught only in a special class and, there- 
fore, more remedial classes should be added. Only a few teachers 
indicated they saw a necessity for all teachers to aid in the develop- 
ment of sound reading skills. 

The importance of incorporating reading skills with content is 
reported by Crews, Sargent, and Earp. Crews states that "A teacher of 
subject matter cannot avoid teaching reading and study skills if he is 
effective at teaching his field of study (Crews, 197Z)." 

Sargent (1969) gives several reasons v/hy the content area teacher 
is the best qualified for teaching reading in his field. The author 
states that the content area teacher is: 

" 1) Most capable in teaching the new vocabulary in his subject, 

2) Most knowledgeable in setting purposes for reading, 

3) Most able in developing and motivating student interest, 

4) Most adapt in identifying important concepts to be arrived at, 

5) Most conversant with multiresourccs, their use and value in 
developing background experiences, 

6) Familiar enough with the text Lo know ho\^ best to read and 
study it (p. 17)." 

Earp, in a review of studios conducted to compare the effectiveness 
of groups of teachers who were specifically trained in teaching reading 
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skills for Mthematics and those who were not, states that the results 
show "The teacher of mathematics at any level should also be a teacher 
of reading (Earp, 1970> p. 531)/* Indicating that more emphasis must 
be placed on reading in all the content fields he further states: 
"Preparing teachers in general word attack and comprehension skills is 
no longer adequate; methods of teaching skills pertinent to areas such 
as mathematics must be given significant attention in courses in the 
teaching of reading (p. 531)/* 

Robinson, Carter and Hokanson recognize the necessity for the 
business education teachers to teach reading skills. Their point seems 
to sum up the problems for the further development of reading as a 
"thinking process" amongst secondary school faculty members* 

"The most important factor in the improvement of reading 
skills is the attitude of the teacher* Numerous studies and 
research projects confirm the critical role of the teacher in 
this procesf;* Methods, materials, and techniques are important; 
but only the teachers can make them work effectively* Until 
business teachers, as well as other secondary instructors, 
fully realize their role in reading development, real progress 
will be hindered (Robinson, Carter, and Hokanson, 1969, p. 202)." 

To sum up, the literature suggests that (1) teachers feel the soje 

responsibility for the teaching of reading lies with the schools; 

(2) while some teachers feel they are attempting to incorporate the 

development of reading skills with content not all are convinced an 

adequate job is being done; (3) some teachers feel either ill-equipped 

or pressured by lack of time to incorporate the teaching of reading 

skills with content material; (4) reading ixpcrtc for numerous reasons 

arc convinced that the content area teacher if? the logical person to 

develop reading skills within their disciplines; and (5) content area 
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teachers must develop an awareness towards their rolo in developing 
reading as a "thinking process". 



Subjects 

The individuals contacted were all social studies teachers working 
with grade levels nine through twelve. Group A was composed of tvrinty-; 
one teachers at one of four high schools in a city school systeiri. A 
reading consultant has been part of the staff for over two yearo and 
has worked closely uith this group in developing reading skills in the 
classroom. Fourteen teachers from Group A reponded. Ten teachers made 
up the social studies department of Group B, a suburban high school. 
No reading consultant is present, in the high school building to work 
with this group. Tliere were nine responses fion Group B. 

Responses from both groups represented grade levels nine through 
twelve. The percentage of responses at each level for both groups can 
be seen in T.-ible 1. For Group B almost equal numbers responded at 
eadi grade level. For Group A more tenth grade teachers, the grade 
level receiving the most aid from the reading consultant, responded. 

The distribution of teachers by percentage for number of years of 
teaching experience is shov;n in Table 2. Group B represents a larger 
nuniber of more experienced teachers than does Group A. 



Table 1: Grade levels taught by responding social studies teachers. 



Group A 
Group B 



9 


10 


11 ■ 


12 


21% 


A3% 




21% 


22% 


o o ^ 




33% 
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Table 2 2 Yeorf? of teaching experience of responding social studies 
teachers. 





0-5 yrs. 


6-10 yrs. 


11-15 yrs. 


16+ yrs. 


Group A 


36% 


21% 


29% 


14% 


Group B 


33% 


U% 


11% 


44% 



Inventory 

Fourteen statements composed the inventory used to assess the 
attitudes of the teachers contacted in this study. The majority of iteirs 
included in the instrument were originally devised by Smith and Otto 
(1969). Permission v;as granted for the use of these items with some 
minor adaptations, deletions, and additions. To each of the .statements 
the teachers vere asked to indicate whether they "strongly agreed", 
"agreed", v;ere "neutral", "disagreed" or "strongly disagreed". 

By assigning values to the responses it was possible to obtain a 
total score for each subject. The values were assigned with one integer 
difference in ascending order for the negatively stated items and one 
inte[;er difference in descending order for the positively stated itews. 
A hi^:her total score indicated a mote positive attitude toward reading. 

Results and Discussion 

The fourteen statements used and the percentage of each response 
for each group is shown in Table 3. 

Figure 1 indicates the distribution of total scores for each group. 
The highest possible score, seventy points, would indicate a perfectly 
positive attitude toward Incorporatlnj', tlic teachin*^ of reading skills 
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Table 3: Statcmentr; of Attitude Survey and Perccntase of Response 
for each. 





1 

Strongly 
Disagree 


Disagree 


Neutral 


Agree 


Strongly 
Agree 






A 






1/0 


Iha 




1. 


Tn t*Hf» ^pponrl^fv qpViooI t'Ho t' one)!"; p^"* 


o 




22% 


22% 


11% 






of reading should be the responsibility 
of reading teachers only. 


A 


7% 


7% 


36% 


43% 


7% 


2. 


Tlie tG^ichlnp of rpadin^ "^kill*? c^r\ Kp 


i> 
i> 


11% 


11% 


33% 


IIP/ 

11% 


33% 




incorporated into content area courses 
without, interfering with the major 
objectives of these courses. 


A 




29% 


21% 


36% 


14% 


3 




D 


22/0 


11*/ 

11^ 


r* P/ 

22% 


227, 


0 0 r/ 

22% 




reading should teach his or her studcntJ 
how to read what is assigned. 


A 


-|0/ 

/ /o 


2i% 


7% 


43% 


21% 




With rare exceptions, students should 


B 








22% 


2/./o 




Wnnu wHpt" t'Hpff* TQ tri l^nnt»» nl^r^nt" 

reading before they are permitted to 
leave the elementary school. 


A 






1^/b 


21 /o 




5. 






33% 


22% 


33% 




11% 




ary in the secondary school and that 
should be done by remedial reading 
teachers in ^npr*"!/!! flp^c^n^ 


A 






7% 


29% 




0 • 


Secondary school teachers c<innot teach 


6 








9 0 7 


0 0 7 




reading without special materials 
designed for that nurnose 


A 




1/4% 


29 A 


50% 


7% 


7 . 


leduxiij^ is SL necessary anu 


B 




22% 


22% 


22% 


33% 




legitimate oart of tparhinc^ mv 
content course in the secondary school. 


A 


21% 


29% 


36% 


7% 


7% 


8. 


Teaching reading takes alt.^thc fun out 


B 


33% 


11% 


44% 




11% 




of teaching at the secondary school 
level. 


A 


7% 


14% 


21% 


57% 




9. 


Every secondary school teacher should 


B 




22% 


44% 


22% 


11% 




be a teacher of reading. 
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Table 3 (cont.) 





:rongly 
Lsagree 


Lsagree 


jutral 


Agree 


Strongly 
Agree 








w p 


o 








A 


14% 


14% 


57% 


14% 




10. 


AL tlic secondary iicliool level students 




22% 




67% 


- 


11% 




want to learn content, not how to read. 


A 


7% 


7% 


71% 


14% 




11. 


Jntcaratiiig tiic r.c:icliin(; of reading 


B 




11% 


44% 


33% 


11% 




with the teacliinn of specific content 
can be a? excitinp, for the content 
area tc;.cIior .is tCMcIiing content only. 


A 




57% 


29% 


14% 




12. 


Content area tea.-.hcr.s in the secondary 


B 


56% 




33% 




11% 




school are probably more competent t:o 
teach tlic rendJm; .•.kill.'; needed for 
th«;ir i.ubjecli: tli.in iiju'Cial reading 
teacbi.Tn. 


A 




79% 


7% 
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Most secondary teachers do not need 


B 


67% 


22% 


11% 








and do not desire the services of a 
reading specialist. 


A 


29% 


36% 


14% 


7% 


14% 


1'. 


The legislative bill presently under 


B 


44% 


22% 


33% 








consideration to require that all 
teachers at the secondary level must 
have completed a reading methods 
course is a waste of the legislators 



time. 
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Figure 1: Distribution of total scores for Groups A and B. 

(A higher total score indicates a more positive attitude 
towards Incorporating reading in the content area.) 



Group A Group B 

Mean=A6.857 Mcan=A7.555 

65 X 

64 

63 

62 

61 

60 

59 

58 

57 

56 

55 XX X 

54 X 

53 X 
52 

51 X 
50 

49 XX 

48 XXX >iear.. Group E, 

47 X .Mean, 47.555 

4g Group A: X 

45 X 46.857 

44 

43 

42 XX 

41 X 

40 X 

39 X 

38 

37 

36 X 

35 — — ■ — ■ 

34 
33 
32 
31 
30 

29 ^ 

28 

27 

26 

25 
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with course content. It is interesting to note that the highest score 
for all teachers responding was in Group B, those teachers „ho do not 
have a reading consultant. A midpoint score of 35 could be interpreted 
as indicating a neutral viewpoint. No teacher from Group A was below 
the midpoint; only one teacher front Group B w?s below it. 

A distribution of total scores on the basis of grade level taught 
and years of teaching experience cnn be found in Figures 2 and 3. The 
ninth grade level teachers in both groups registered scores within the 
same range (40 to 50 points). Group A tenth grade level teachers total 
scores are uniformly higher (45 to 55 points). Only two of the eleventh 
grade teachers in Group A responded and their scores are lower than for 
any other grade level. A31 of the twelfth grade level teachers respond- 
ing in both group: scored above 45 points. 

From Figure 3 it is possible to see that the number of years of 
teaching experience bears little relationship to the teacher's attitude 
toward Incorporating reading skills with course content. A wide range 
of scores is shown at eacli level. The widest range, however, is noted 
at 6.D among those teachers with sixteen or more years of teaching 
experience. 

The three basic questions underlying the survey can be evaluated by 
examining more closely the responses to certain of the items. 

Seven items, 1, 3, 4, 5, 7, 9, 10 indicate the teachers' views 
toward accepting the responsibility for the teaching of reading within 
the content area. Table 4 shows the percentage of responses for each 
group plus the mean score response for individuals within thr.t group. 
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Figure 2: Total scores distribution on the basis of grade level taught • 
(A higher total score indicates a more positive attitude 
toward incorporating reading In the content area.) 





5. A Ninth grade level 




Group A 


X X 


X 


Group B 




X X 



J- —i. 1 


1 1- — 1 




1 ^ — 1^ 






^—4 d 


» O ON ^1 



J 



5.B Tenth grade level 



Group A 




X XXX X 


X 


Group B 









1 


1 


-i- 






4- 




o 




O 




o 


Ln 


O 



] 



Group A 



5.C Eleventh grade level 
'1^ K 




Group A 
Group B 



5.D Twelvth grade level 



o 



X X 



o 





1 — d 


L 1 1 
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• Total scores on basis of years of teaching experience. 
(A higher total score indicates a more positive attitude 
toward incorporating rending in the content area.) 



6. A 0-5 years 



Group A 
Group B 



X 



X X 



^•D 6-10 years 



Group A 
Group B 



X XX 



^ ^ o 

('A^ 11-15 years 



o 



Group A 
Group B 



X X 



X X 



^ O 2 



('.l^ 16+ years 



Group A 
Group H 



X X 



^ Ln o 
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Table 4: Do teachers who do not have the services of a reading 
consultant immediately available to them view the 
responsibility for the Leaching of reading differently 
from those teachers who do have ready access to a reading 
consultant? 

Mean 
Score 









Percem 


^age of Responses 




. ResjjonRO 


*Itcm 


1 


A 






TV 
1 h 




- 






A fi7 
H . U/ 






B 


AA% 


22% 


22% 


11% 






A. 00 


Item 


3 


A 




O Q ^ 






1A% 










B 


22% 


11% 


22% 


22% 


22% 




3.1] 


*Item 


A 


A 


7% 


21% 


7% 


A3% 


21% 




2.50 






B 


22% 




33% 


22% 


22% 




.?.78 


♦Item 


5 


A 


29% 


36% 


14% 


21% 






3.71 






B 


33% 


22% 


33% 




11% 




3.67 


Item 


7 


A 




14% 


29% 


50% 


7% 




3.50 






B 




22% 


22% 


22% 


33% 




3.67 


Item 


9 


A 


7% 


14% 


21% 


57% 






3.50 






B 




22% 


A4% 


22% 


11% 




3.22 


*Itcm 


10 


A 


1A% 


14% 


57% 


14% 






3.14 






B 


22% 




67% 




11% 




3.22 



Strongly Disagree Neutral Agree Strongly 
Disagree Agree 



* Negatively stated item. 
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A comparison of the weana for Group A and Group B indicates little dif- 
ference in the responses. Both groups accept the idea that the content 
area teacher at the secondary level should share in the teaching of 
reading* 

Tlie second basic question considered was: If teachers recognize 
a need for the content area teacher to be involved with the teaching of 
reading, do they feel they need assistance? Tliis is answered specific-- 
ally by items 13 and 14. TabJe 5 shows the percentage of responses and 
the mean score response for individuals within each group. A slightly 
higher mean score is indicated on question 13 for Group B, the teachers 
who at present do not have a reading consultant available to them. 

The most interesting responses can be seen in relation to the third 
basic question: Has the active presence of a reading consultant modi-- 
ficd the views of social studies teachers toward the teaching of reading 
in the content area? Table 6 shoi^s the responses to items 1, 2, 3, 4, 
6, 8, 11, and 12, those statements relating to this question. The 
responses are listed in the form of percentages for each response and 
BXian score responses for each group. Group B teachers legalize that 
Incorporating the teaching of reading in content courses does not inter- 
fere with the major objectives of the course (item 2). Group B also has 
a slightly higher mean score on the item which suggests teaching reading 
Lakes all the fun out of teaching at the secondary level (item 8). A 
higher mean score for Group B is also recorded on item 11 which slates 
that integrating the teaching of reading with specific content can be 
as exciting for the teacher as teaching content alone. 

Er|c 
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Table 5: If teachers recognize a need for thi* content area teacher 
to be involved with the teaching of reading, do they feel 
they need assistance? 



Mean 
Score 

Percentn^.e of Responses Responses 



*Itein 


13 


Group A 


14% 


79% 


7% 








4.07 1 






B 


677. 


22% 


11% 








4.33 


*Itcm 


U 


Group A 


29% 


36% 


14% 


7% 


14% 




3.57 






B 


4A% 


111 


33% 








4.11 
f 



Strongly Disagree Neutral Agree Strongly 
Disagree Agree 



* Negatively stated item. 
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Table 6: Has the active presence of a reading consultant In nny way 
changed the view, of socia] studl.,. ic..ch..r. lovard the 
teaching of reading in the content arc? 









Percentage 


^- of Rcspcui 


JOS 




Mean bcore 


*Itcm 1 


/ 


i 43 ^ 


362 


72 














222 


222 


1J2 




A. 00 


Iten 2 


A 


i r/. 


72 


362 


432 




J .1*1 




E 


112 


112 


332 




33Z 


3.A4 


Item 3 


A 




292 


212 






3 • Jo 




B 


222 


112 


222 


222 


222 


3.11 


*Iccm A 


A 


72 


212 


72 


432 


21% 


2.50 




fi 


222 




332 


222 


111 


2.78 


*Iteia 6 


A 




642 


72 


292 




3.35 




B 




222 


?22 


22'/ 


22% 


1 2.44 


♦Item 8 


A 


212 


292 


362 


72 


17. 


3.50 




B 


332 


112 


442 




117. 


3.56 


Item 11 


A 


72 


72 


712 


142 




1 

2.93 




B 




112 


442 


332 


11% 


3.44 


Item 12 


A 




572 


292 


142 




2.57 




E 


562 




332 




IIZ 


2.11 



Strongly Disagree Neutral Agrt-e Strongly 
Disagree Agree 



Negatively stated itcni 
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Slightly hiahcr tnenn scorcc; for Group A can be seen In items 3, 6, 
and 12. Group A teachers are more fully av^are that (1) it is essential 
that teachers giving reading assignments should teach the student how co 
read what is assigned; (2) reading can be taught without specific 
materic-,ls designed for that purpose; and (3) content area teachers are 
probably ..ore comnoLent to teach reading skills for their subjects than 
are special reading teachers. 

Conclusions 

Although the population of this study is small it does show that 
(1) teachers aided by n reading consultant, as well as those who are 
not, do sec the necessity for the content area teacher to incorporate 
the teaching of rending skill, in his classes; (2) content area teachers 
feel inadequate to incorporate reading skills without aid; and (3) the 
reading consultant serves two basic purposes. First, the reading 
consultant aids the teacher to see specifically what he as a classroom 
teacher is able to do to further the development of reading skills. 

Secondly, the reading consultant inspires confidence in the content area 

teacher than he can, in fact, adapt his teaching expertise to include 

pertinei.t reading t;ki3.1s. 

Studies such as this need to be administered on a wider scale, to 

include not only larger populations but also additional content areas. 

To this point little has been done to examine hov the secondary teacher 

looks at and responds to tl»e teaching of reading skills at the secondary 

level.. 
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